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THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 


"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 
even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were 
eyewitnesses,  end  ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  first,  to  write 
unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed." 
Luke  i.  1-4- 

The  subject  of  my  discourse  this  morning  is  the  four 
Gospels  in  relation  to  modern  thought. 

In  my  first  lecture  on  "Christianity  and  Modern  Thought" 
I  described  the  three  tendencies  of  belief  in  our  day  under 
the  name  of  Fossilism,  Atomism,  and  Organism.  The  lead- 
ing views  concerning  the  "four  Gospels"  may  be  conve- 
niently arranged,  for  our  examination,  under  the  same  heads. 

The  Fossil  view  of  the  four  Gospels  considers  them  as 
divinely  inspired,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  error.  This  doctrine  of  infallible  inspiration  is  as- 
sumed as  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  Scriptures  authority. 
It  is  said,  "If  you  once  begin  to  admit  that  there  is  error 
in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  where  will  you  stop?"  Therefore 
orthodox  Protestant  theology  has  asserted  that  every  word 
in  the  Bible  is  inspired,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  cf 
mistake  in  any  part  of  it. 

The  objections  to  this  fossil  view  of  the  Bible  are  many. 
First,  the  Bible  makes  no  such  claim  for  itsejr.  None  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  assert  that  thev  are  in- 
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fallibly  inspired  to  write  their  gospels  or  epistles.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  they,  like  all  other  Christians,  are  led  by  the 
Spirit;  but  this  spiritual  leading,  while  it  fills  them  with 
light  and  love,  does  not  keep  them  from  error.  The  New 
Testament  writers  do  not  even  use  the  language  of  the  old 
prophets, — "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying." 
Luke  says  that  because  there  were  so  many  gospels  written, 
and  because  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of  Jesus  from 
the  beginning,  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to  write  his  ac- 
count '  of  the  matter.  Secondly,  the  four  Gospels  differ 
from  each  other  in  details  all  through.  They  differ  just  as 
different  stories  of  the  same  events  are  apt  to  differ.  They 
agree  in  essentials,  and  differ  in  unessentials.  Thirdly,  this 
view  takes  the  historic  life  out  of  the  Gospels.  They  cease 
to  be  natural  and  human :  they  are  not  writings  to  be  studied 
and  understood.  Consequently  this  view  puts  an  end  to 
all  intelligent  and  vital  interest  in  these  records. 

The  second  view  of  the  Gospels  is  equally  destructive  of 
all  intelligent  and  earnest  study.  It  is  that  which  we  call 
Atomism.  It  examines  each  statement  of  the  Gospels  by 
the  light  of  modern  criticism,  without  any  reference  to  its 
place  in  history.  It  applies  its  microscope  to  every  fact,  it 
analyzes  every  statement,  it  judges  every  phrase  by  a  prosaic 
logic,  and  the  result  usually  is  death.  The  whole  beautiful 
story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  sifted  away.  One  fact  appears 
improbable,  another  taken  literally  is  unintelligible,  one  ac- 
count seems  inconsistent  with  another;  hence  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  anything.  We  have  no  contemporaneous  accounts, 
it  is  said,  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus;  for  the  four  Gospels  were 
not  written  till  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  his  death.  The 
writers  must  have  been  old  men  when  they  wrote,  and  so 
liable  to  have  forgotten  the  facts.  Jesus,  therefore,  is  in- 
accessible to  scientific  research.  His  image  cannot  be  re- 
covered.   He  left  no  writing  of  himself,  and  his  followers 
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were  illiterate;  therefore  we  can  neither  .affirm  nor  deny 
anything  about  him.  This  is  the  atomistic  view,  of  .the  New 
Testament  story. 

But  this  atomistic  way  of  looking  at  the  Gospels  would 
destroy  all  history.  If  we  cannot  tell  anything  about  Jesus, 
neither  can  we  tell  anything  about  Socrates  or  Alexander 
the  Great  or  Confucius  or  Buddha.  How  do  we  know  that 
Alexander  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  invaded  Persia  ,  with  a 
few  thousand  Greeks,  overthrew  immense  armies,  took  the 
almost  impregnable  city  of  Tyre,  became  master  of  Egypt, 
defeated  Darius  and  a  million  troops  with  fifty  thousand 
soldiers,  took  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  invaded  :  Bactria, 
crossed  the  Hindu  Mountains,  discovered  the  Caspian  Sea, 
conquered  the  Indian  monarch  Porus,  returned  to  Persia 
by  the  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across  vast  deserts,  and 
died  in  Babylon  at  thirty-two  years  of  age?  Why  do  we 
believe  this  incredible  story?  Alexander  left  no  writing  of 
his  own.  The  only  accounts  wre  have  of  him  are  by  the 
four  writers  who  lived  three  or  four  centuries  after  him, — 
Arrian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Plutarch. 
We  believe  the  story  because  it  comes  to  us  accepted  and 
uncontradicted  from  the  earliest  times,  and  because  it  fits 
into  the  chronological  map  of  the  world. 

And  just  so  the  life  of  Jesus  explains  subsequent  history. 
His  story  was  accepted  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  fits 
into  the  chronological  map  of  the  world. 

Here  is  the  fact  of  Christianity  to-day.  Where  did  it 
come  from?  It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  One 
or  two  hundred  years  after  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  We  trace  it  back  to  Palestine.  We  find 
it  originating  among  the  Jews.  But  it  did  not  come  as  a 
belief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  for  they  refused  to  accept  it. 
All  accounts  attribute  its  origin  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  All 
accounts  unite  in  attributing  to  him  a  wonderful  power  of 
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spiritual  life,  depth  of  religious  conviction,  broad  sympathy 
with  man,  earnest  faith  in  God,  and  a  great  moral  influence. 
The  life  of  such  a  man  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  re- 
ligion. It  is  a  vera  causa, — a  scientific  reason.  Similar 
movements  have  come  from  other  men, — from  Moses.  Zoro- 
aster, Buddha,  Confucius,  Mohammed.  Each  of  these  has 
originated  a  vast  current  of  religious  life,  modified  the  des- 
tiny of  nations,  created  a  new  civilization.  It  therefore 
accords  with  experience  that  Christianity  should  have  come 
from  the  impulse  given  to  mankind  by  a  superior  soul. 

We  have  the  account  of  this  great  teacher  given  in  the 
four  Gospels.  They  present  different  views  of  his  character, 
accord  lag  as  each  writer  could  see  it  from  his  position,  and 
understand  it  from  his  own  personality.  From  these  four 
accounts,  omitting  details,  there  emerges  the  image  of  a 
grand  soul,  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  man ;  a  great  Reformer, 
who  substituted  goodness  for  ritual;  one  to  whom  man  was 
greater  than  the  Sabbath ;  God  to  be  worshipped  everywhere 
in  spirit  and  truth;  who  came  to  seek  and  save  sinners; 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
sufferer;  who  taught  men  to  say  to  God,  "Our  Father"; 
who  was  no  anchorite  nor  ascetic,  and  who  cared  far  more 
for  practice  than  profession.  All  accounts  attribute  to  him 
a  deep  consciousness  of  a  divine  mission,  an  assurance  that 
he  was  sent  by  God  to  lift  the  world  to  a  higher  plane,  to 
give  peace  and  rest  to  the  human  heart,  and  by  his  own 
voluntary  death  to  produce  a  great  influence  on  mankind. 
All  the  accounts  speak  of  him  as  performing  wonders  in  the 
natural  world,  especially  curing  disease  by  a  word  and  touch, 
yet  laying  little  stress  on  this  and  not  offering  these  wonders 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  mission.  All  the  four  memoirs 
speak  of  his  having  been  seen  alive  after  his  death,  and  as 
thus  creating  a  new  faith  and  hope  among  his  discouraged 
and  despairing  followers. 
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These  stories  are  told  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  way. 
There  was  evidently  no  collusion  between  their  writers,  for 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  details,  which  might 
easily  have  been  made  to  agree.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  the  faults  of  their  own  number, — how  they  behaved  like 
cowards  and  forsook  Jesus,  how  one  of  their  number  betrayed 
him  and  another  denied  him.  They  do  not  try  to  excuse 
their  own  misbehavior:  they  tell  us  themselves  that  they 
did  not  understand  much  that  their  master  said.  Their 
simple  honesty  is  so  great  that  they  are  like  four  mirrors 
placed  around  the  central  figure,  each  reflecting  something 
not  given  in  the  others,  no  one  pretending  to  give  a  com- 
plete whole.  The  character  of  Jesus,  as  it  comes  before  us 
in  these  naive  descriptions,  is  greater,  far  greater,  than  any- 
thing they  could  have  created  out  of  their  own  minds.  It 
is  greater  than  any  other  character  known  in  history.  Its 
conception  is  essentially  different  from  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  then  existing  in  the  Jewish  mind. 

A  character  thus  developed  by  four  different  narrators, 
not  by  description,  but  by  numerous  facts,  without  system 
or  any  literary  method,  but  just  as  it  would  be  if  we  heard 
four  friends  talking  about  some  one  they  had  loved, — such 
a  character  comes  before  us  as  a  profound  reality.  If  not 
real,  it  must  have  been  invented.  Who  invented  it?  Did 
these  four  simple  writers  conspire  to  make  this  living  picture 
which  has  moved  all  time?  Did  they  conspire  to  agree  in 
so  much,  and  to  differ  in  so  much  ?  Such  a  supposition  is 
incredible,  unthinkable. 

The  real  fact  was  no  doubt  this.  After  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Apostles  went  about  telling  all 
they  knew  concerning  him.  Their  preaching  consisted  in 
the  narration  of  his  words  and  acts.  They  repeated  this 
story  again  and  again,  wherever  they  went,  and  in  much 
the  same  words.    But  they  differed  in  detail  from  them- 
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selves  and  from  each  other,  as  people  will  differ  who  con- 
tinue to  tell,  over  and  over,  the  same  essential  story.  At 
last  the  different  Christian  communities  wished  to  have 
these  narrations  in  a  written  form.  So  one  and  another 
wrote  down  what  came  from  Matthew,  from  Mark  the  friend 
of  Peter,  from  Luke  the  friend  of  Paul.  These  were  called 
"the  Gospels  according  to"  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Fi- 
nally, much  later,  the  disciples  of  John  asked  him  to  tell 
them  what  he  remembered  which  had  not  been  before  re- 
corded. They  wrote  down  what  he  could  recall  of  his 
Master's  acts  and  words,  and  that  was  circulated  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  John.  The  churches  lent  these  written 
narratives  to  each  other,  and  they  were  copied  over  and 
over  again.  They  were  not  collected  into  one  volume  until 
long  after.  They  were  not  yet  considered  as  sacred  script- 
ure. Besides  these  four  narratives  there  were  many  more, 
some  of  which  are  lost,  but  some  remain.  There  was  the 
gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  the  gospel  of  James,  the  gospel  of 
Thomas,  the  story  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the  gospel  of 
Xicodemus,  and  others.  But  out  of  this  multitude  of  writ- 
ings there  gradually  came  to  the  front  the  four  Gospels  we 
now  have,  by  a  law  of  natural  selection  and  survival  of  the 
fittest.  These  were  gradually  selected  by  all  the  churches 
as  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  century  they  were  universally 
received,  and  the  other  stories  fell  away  and  were  forgotten. 

There  is  a  book  called  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  which 
is  well  worth  reading,  because  it  shows  us  plainly  why  our 
four  narratives  have  been  kept  and  the  rest  allowed  to  pass 
away.  Instead  of  the  honest,  straightforward,  historic  tone 
of  the  received  Gospels,  these  others  are  full  of  fantastic 
stories.  Incongruous  miracles  and  actions  quite  out  of 
character  are  ascribed  to  Jesus.  We  see,  by  these  fictions, 
what  our  Gospels  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  invented: 
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Soon  they  would  have  passed  -away  and  been  forgotten. 
That  which  makes  them  what  they  are  is  the  wonderful 
person  who  stands  behind  them.  In  these  poor  records  we 
see  him,  as  in  a  glass,  darkly;  but  we  see  him.  The  light  of 
that  glory  and  beauty  shines  through  the  veil  of  their  words, 
and  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 

Luke  has  preserved  one  little  glimpse  of  Jesus  in  his  boy- 
hood, which  the  other  narratives  did  not  record.  There  is 
nothing  wonderful  or  miraculous  about  it,  like  the  stories 
of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  tells 
how,  when  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old,  going  with  his  parents 
to  Jerusalem,  he  stayed  behind  with  the  great  teachers  of  the 
law  whom  he  found  in  the  Temple,  asking  earnest  questions 
of  them,  and  forgetting  everything  else  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  truth.  We  are  told  that  his  mother  kept  this  event  in 
her  heart.  It  is  probable  that  Luke  obtained  it  from  her- 
self or  from  John  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem  with  Paul 
about  the  year  58  a.d.  It  shows  us  the  early  ardor  of  Jesus 
in  seeking  to  know  God  and  the  will  of  God. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Luke  for  the  account  of  the  visit 
of  Jesus  to  Nazareth,  and  his  preaching  in  the  synagogue 
there,  when  he  described  the  true  Christ  as  coming  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  deliverance  to  the  captive,  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  liberty  to  the  oppressed.  Only  Luke  has  re- 
corded for  us  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good 
Samaritan,  that  of  the  Ten  Pounds,  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  the  account  of  the 
sinful  woman  washing  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  the  story  of 
the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection. How  we  should  have  missed  these  narratives! 
Though  they  are  not  in  the  other  Gospels,  they  are  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

To  Matthew  we  owe  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  com- 
plete form;  some  parables  not  in  the  other  Gospels;  the 
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charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles;  the  account  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  in  which  Jesus  told  them  that  whoever  fed  the 
hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked,  and  visited  the  sick  and  the 
prisoner,  did  it  to  him,  and  would  inherit  the  kingdom  of 

God. 

And  John,  among  many  other  things  which  he  alone 
records,  tells  of  Christ's  conversation  with  Xicodemus,  his 
talk  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple, 
with  his  disciples  the  night  before  his  execution,  and  his  last 
prayer  with  them;  and  he  alone  gives  us  the  touching  story 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Through  all  these  narratives,  fragmentary,  inartistic,  un- 
systematic, often  obscure,  sometimes  contradicting  each 
other,  there  yet  is  shown  to  us  a  human  character  which 
the  world  acknowledges  to  be  the  highest  ever  seen  below. 
This  greatness  of  Jesus  did  not  come  from  the  invention  of 
the  Evangelists,  for  they  were  plainly  incapable  of  any  such 
creation.  They  did  not  themselves  understand  the  glory 
they  described.  Without  knowing  it  themselves,  they  have 
shown  us  a  divinely  human  character  which  has  ever  since 
been  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  souls  and  the  comfort  of 
the  lowest. 

Since  the  Evangelists  could  not  have  invented  this  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  he  must  have  really  existed,  and  we  know 
him  with  great  certainty.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  "his  char- 
acter is  inaccessible  to  scientific  research,"  for  it  is  there 
before  us,  a  living  power,  acting  on  mankind  to-day  as  it 
did  at  first.  That  great  life  was  the  source — the  only  con- 
ceivable source — of  the  faith  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  took  possession  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Is 
it  not  the  very  pedantry  of  criticism  to  say  that  you  do  not 
know  a  character  which  is  before  your  eyes,  because  you 
cannot  tell  whether  the  books  which  describe  it  were  written 
by  this  or  that  particular  author  ?    Science  deals  with  facts, 
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and  is  not  tne  cnaracter  of  Jesus  the  greatest  event  in  uni- 
versal history?  The  fact  is  there,  explain  it  as  you  please. 
It  is  a  great  living  power,  which  is  still  the  life  and  light  of 
the  world. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  They  wrote  no  books, 
but  they  founded  New  England.  They  stamped  their  char- 
acter in  our  institutions.  New  England  is  the  church  of 
which  they  laid  the  foundation.  Is  not  that  an  adequate 
proof  of  their  having  come  to  Plymouth  ?  But  within  two 
hundred  years  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  his  church  was  in  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  Gaul  to  Egypt,  from 
Macedonia  to  Carthage ;  and  wherever  this  church  existed  it 
had  these  four  Gospels,  and  it  testified  that  they  contained 
the  true  account  of  the  life  of  its  founder. 

Now,  we  may  remove  from  the  four  Gospels  the  miracu- 
lous element;  we  may  say  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  and  we  shall  lose  nothing  of  the  essentials 
of  Christianity.  We  shall  still  have  a  supernatural  power 
and  beauty  in  the  Gospels.  The  character  of  Jesus  unites 
us  with  a  higher  world.  He  and  his  Father  are  one,  and 
thus  he  makes  us  one  with  God  and  with  himself.  He 
speaks  from  a  God-consciousness  so  deep  and  high  that  he 
has  become  the  medium  between  our  poor  human  hearts 
and  the  Infinite  Spirit.  He  speaks  with  a  divine  authority, 
— not  the  poor,  dogmatic  authority  of  infallible  churches 
and  infallible  Bibles,  but  with  the  authority  of  conscious 
power.  Who  else  but  Jesus  has  said,  "Come  to  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ' 1  ? 
Who  else  has  said,  "Son,  be  of  good  cheer:  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee"?  Who  else  has  said,  "If  ye  ask  anything  in 
my  name,  I  will  do  it"?  Who  else  has  said,  "I  will  send 
you  a  comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceeds 
from  the  Father"?    Who  beside  Jesus  has  said,  "I  am  the 
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Resurrection  and  the  Life:  he  who  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die"?  And  it  is  not  merely  that  he  said 
such  words,  coming  from  such  a  profound  consciousness 
of  union  with  God,  but  he  has  done  what  he  promised,  and 
is  doing  it  to-day.  To-day  sad  and  burdened  hearts  go 
to  Jesus  and  find  rest.  To-day  those  conscious  of  the  weight 
of  unworthiness  and  sin  have  that  burden  taken  away  when 
they  come  to  God  in  Christian  faith.  To-day  men  pray  to 
God  with  confidence  because  of  the  inspiration  which  comes 
to  them  from  Christ,  and  receive  inward  light,  comfort,  and 
peace.  And  to-day,  by  the  side  of  a  thousand  graves,  life 
is  born  out  of  death,  and  poor  bereaved  hearts  look  through 
the  shadows  of  earth  with  a  confident  hope  because  of  the 
supreme  assurance  they  derive  from  the  words  of  Jesus. 

And  though  Jesus  thus  lifts  us  all  to  God,  he  is  a  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  our  human  brother  and  friend.  He 
shows  us  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  rising  into  com- 
munion with  things  unseen  and  eternal.  He  is  our  elder 
brother,  leading  us  on  the  way  upward.  No  impassable 
gulf  of  mysterious  attributes  separates  Jesus  from  the  lowest 
and  humblest  of  his  brother  men.  Whatever  he  was  we 
may  one  day  become.  We  can  have  the  same  mind  in  us 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whatever  he  did  all  men  may 
one  day  do.  Even  his  miraculous  powers  are  only  mani- 
festations of  the  mysterious  depths  yet  unsounded  in  the 
resources  of  human  nature. 

Science  deals  with  facts,  laws,  and  their  verification.  And 
of  all  historical  facts,  the  character  of  Jesus  is  the  most  cer- 
tain, because  it  has  been  a  great  power  operating  in  the 
world,  to  raise  the  ideal  of  human  goodness,  to  produce 
righteousness  of  heart  and  life,  to  give  men  confidence  in 
the  fatherly  love  of  God,  to  show  that  all  mankind  are 
brethren,  to  give  the  penitent  faith  in  the  infinite  love  of 
his  father,  and  infusing  more  and  more  into  civilization  the 
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elements  of  progress  combined  with  those  of  human  sym- 
pathy. That  this  power  comes  to  us  from  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  is  verified  bv  the  Christian  experience  of  the  whole 
church.  Innumerable  saints  and  martyrs  have  drawn 
strength  and  holiness  from  that  great  life.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  unknown  lives  have  been  made  sweeter 
and  happier  by  faith  in  Jesus.  This  universal  Christian  ex- 
perience, in  all  lands  and  times,  is  the  perpetual  scientific 
verification  of  the  reality  of  the  character  described  in  the 
four  Gospels. 


